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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE EARLY DEATH. 


*€ And is she gone ? the cherish’d friend 
Who late adorn'd our social sphere, 
Whose sportive smiles their lustre blend 
With pure affections glitt'ring tear ?” 





iat the enthusiasm of a female when de- 


lice, or pleading in the cause of distress- 
ied worth. It was not the chastened itt 
|tellect alone that attracted wit and geni- 
us within ber rays. It was that mild 
maid, ‘* Charity,” that appeared in her 
‘train, clothed in the white robe of inno- 
cence, that love for her fellow beings, 
that gay hilarity and even tenor of tem- 
per, that pious, though secret devotion, 
which moulded every heart to her will. 
Ye friends that once were dear to her, 
have you forgotten her unaffected mo- 
desty, her retiring timidity, unattracted | 
by the applause of the throng ? Have you 
forgottet: tiow brightly burned your souls 
at that glance of energy, when pity 
moved, or genius fired? Was it not one 
of the fairest beams that ever shone | 








———" The wintry.blast of death 
Kills not the buds of virtue ; no, they spread 
Beneath the heavenly beam of brighter suns, 


benevolence, extensive in its career of | 
good works, piety, pure from the heart, 
could command respect and imitation 
from his ‘ fellow citizens,” the aged 


served thus to be respected, thus imita- 
ted. Were parents to implant within the 
bosoms of their “little ones,” those 
harmonious feelings, those noble senti- 
ments, those moral precepts, through 
whose influence Laila imbibed an early 
taste for all that was good, generous, and 


, through sorrow’s cloud, which lowers | 


lover the dreary way to the grave ? 
‘Through endless ayes, into higher powers.” —| 


{ 
Well did Laila recompense her parent’s | 


long hours of anxiety; well did her affec- | 
If cultivated intellect, honest integrit“yfynate heart sooth his loueliuess, when 


her image was pictured, whose bloom 
of health and amiableness of disposition, 
were now shrouded by the shadow of 
death, the sable mantle of the tomb. 

In the commencement of this little 
tale, Laila was seventeen. She loved 
and was beloved by her only parent. She 
was the flower, the pride, the honour of 
her connections. Yes! Laila’s heart 
had, indeed, thrived in the smiling field 
of acceptable actions; and well might 





wise, common themes would be free from 
the sad complaint of ‘“ children’s ingra- 
titude,”’ 

Laila’s was the polished mind, from 
which the lustre of her father’s under- 
standing was reflected. Each tribute 
paid by the worthy of the earth, to the 
Tipening excellence of Laila, rich with 
future promise, enhanced the wisdom of 
him who knew so well how to direct the 
pliant young, toward the honoured emi- 
nence of wisdom and virtue. The valua- 
hle ore that enriched her mind, dispen- 
sed its treasures and its golden brilliancy 
on bosoms that could glow at the spark- 


her sanguine warmth of fancy paint 
scenes of as happy tint and of as diversifi- 
ed colours as the rain-bow. 

One evening, Laila was employed in 
her neat working parlour, when her pa- 
rent entered, with a face on which con- 
tent and happiness sat enthroned. He 
seated himself by her side, looked in her 
face, examined her work, walked across 
the apartment, every now and then cast- 
ing a sly glance at his daughter, (who si- 
lently observed his actions with happy 
attention,) reseated himself, and appear- 
ed to hesitate, whether or not he should 
continue to excite her curiosity respect- 
ing the intelligence he wished to convey. 





ling of talent, on souls that could brighten 


| fending a friend from the sarcasm of ma- |) 


|your old 
and then h 








hand, pressed them within 
ked so.—He closely clasp- 
ter to his breast, kissed 
d wiped the tear from his 
Oh, dont look so kindly on 
r, or tears will blind him, 
annot see you smile as you 
now smile At length, regaining his 
voice, ‘f wk! you go with your aged 
parent, and Visit the poor for whom you 
have provided ?” 

In an instant Laila threw herarms around 
ithe neck of her father, and leaving a tear 
on his cheek, flew out of the room. The 
father took out his handkerchief, rubbed 


| the tear from his cheek, placed it before 


his eyes, and as he looked at the relic- 
drop, sat ruminating on his own felicity— 
murmuring broken sentences, in the fal- 
ness of a heart overflowing with joy. 


|| Laila re-entered, placed her arm within 


her father’s, a glance in his heart, assisted 


|him in the carriage, leaped in herself, 


jand, loving and loved, the father and 
daughrcr “we slowly away. 

Laila Lad caused a few small cots to be 
erected for industrious and honest fami- 
lies, who had been sought out by her 
persevering humanity. Each family 
were gifted with a portion of land, by 
improving which, sufficient could be ob- 
tained, not only for daily sustenance, but 
also for increasing a fund against the 
hour of exigency. Three years had 
passed since its establishment, and the 
increase had been so rapid, that a church 
and school-house had been erected.— 
The tenants were, and always had been, 
the picture of health and content, the 
semblance of honesty and gratitude. 

Toward this village Laila and her fa- 
ther were approaching, as a lovely May- 
sun sank in the west. They had gained 
an eminence that overlooked the village. 
All nature was harmony—not a sound 
was heard, save the soft carol of the 
evening songstress. As they advanced, 
the church’s spire, retaining the last 
gleam of the sun, rose on the sight ; the 
bleating of lambs, the tinkiing ef the 
leader’s bell, the wild warbling of the 

















But Laila, laying asjde her work, took 


maiden’s touching ditty, as she tripped 
along the grass, were faintly distinguish- 
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ed. “And their happiness should be thy 
happiness,” said her father to Laila— 
Laila hung down her head at the just 
commendations of her parent. Soon it 
was noised that their benefactress was 
coming. Who would not barter all 
earthly riches to feel what Laila felt, 
when she saw a new joy light the poor 
man’s countenance at her approach—the 
thrill of perfect happiness that ran 
through her veins, when the aged, the 
young, the infirm, the strong, the decre- 
pit, the hale, the married, the,unmarried, 
the wife, the husband, the gist, the boy, 
all crowned her path with blessings. 
Who could desire a happier sight than 
now presented itself. To see a bloom- 
ing girl of seventeen welcomed by so 
many poor, with affection attending to 
their heart-felt expressions of gratitude, 
fondling the new-born pledge of love, al- 
luring the more advanced, by rewards, 
to merit well of their country, and 
cheering the sick with the hope of better 
days. What must have been the feelings 
of her parent as he looked on? It was 
that inexpressible ecstacy of joy which 
mocks at description. ‘‘ Such adaughter,” 
he murmured to himself. <‘‘ She is the 
darling of my old age—the green branch 
that nourishes this withered trunk. 
What a treasure is an afiectionate child !”’ 
The delighted father continued uttering 
détached exclamations, that the full hap- 
py bosom cannot retain, on his dearly 
beloved daughter. 

Laila having torn herself from the 
cordiality of those who would have al- 
ways detained her with them, took her 
father’s arm, and followed by all good 
wishes, rode tothe abode where they in- 
tended reposing for the night. 

Seyen happy months had rolled away, 
when, one afternoon as the father and 
daughter were sitting together, a note 
was brought, requesting Laila’s company 
to the theatre on the following night. 
Laila told her father she would rather 
remain home and enliven his hours : he, 
however, prevailed on her to acquiesce. 
The next evening Laila attended the 
theatre with a party of friends. Her 
father retired to his bed, and his dreams 
pictured his coming happiness in the em- 
braces of his daughter, on the morrow. 

The audience were assembled. What 

‘ a flush of beauty was there!’ how proud- 
ly did many a bosom beat! how did the 








gay frolick of youth circle gladly! how 
did the triumphant glow of fresh health 
mantle every face! how many days of 
brighter hue wandered athwart the mind ; 
but, oh, what an icicle shudder freezed 
the warmest current that glided, when 
the first fire-flash burst upon their sight ! 
It was the ominous gleam that lights to 
death! What agony! when the fire first 
caught their flesh! What terrrible des- 
peration nerved their str@ngth to burst 
through the crowd that interposed be- 
tween a natural death and that death 
which was hastening to grapple with 
them: How many noble, generous bo- 
soms, there were buried! Ub, Rich- 
mond! whata thick heavy gloom brood- 
ed over thy streets ; how many a parent 
followed their blasted hopes to the grave! 

What a wild glare’ shot from the eye 
of Laila’s father! What astep! What 
a rending sight! What deep-wre -zht wo, 
as he followed the bier of his oly daugh- 
ter! 

The mourners thronged around the 
new-dug grave. They were preparing 
to lower the coffin, when the wretched 
parent moved toward it. Slowly he 
stretched his body along the bier, placed 
his cheek toward the head as if expect; 
ing to warm that within, wound his arms 
round the coflin, sighed, ‘‘ my daughter,” 
and expired. 

September 5th, 1819. CORYDON, 
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A FRAGMENT. 


. » « « “Happy, happy brute, the 
tear of sorrow washes thy wound, and 
the hand of beauty administers to thy 
wants—but I—I am old, and poor, and 
feeble—and the world has little love for 
such. It has forgotten and forsaken me— 
all, even you Matilda, cruel daughter, you 
forsook me—yes all—all but thee, Maria’’. 
—and as he said this, he put his hand into 
his torn pocket, and slowly drew from 
thence a ragged piece of silk, which, per- 
haps, had been long used as a handker- 
chief—wiped away a tear from his fur- 
row’d cheek—carefully rolled it up—re- 
turn’d it to his pocket, and proceeded in 
his soliloquy. ‘* Thou, departed saint, 
wast ever true to thy first and only love— 
once thy heart was warm with every 
tender feeling—but now ’tis cold, cold 
and insensate as the damp earth which 


i 


}for one—one only kiss. 








~~ 


covers thee’—Here a tear trickled 
down his cheek—sparkled for a moment 
in the sun-beam—and feil on his bosom, 
Not so the sympathetic tear of the young 
and lovely female, who was nursing hep 
wounded lamb —and looking round, be. 
held it falling—No! her’s indeed trickled 
down her cheek ; but an angel passing 
near, caught it ere it fell— 


“ To dew-eyed pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem.” 


She approached the aged stranger, and 
not knowing how to address him, took a 
seat on the rough board by bis side—and 
looking down, appeared to ask of the 
dumb beast, which she supported in her 
arms, what she should say ; but be quick- 
ly relieved her embarrassment—for put- 
ting his trembling hand upon the head of 
the lamb, he exclaimed from Sterne — 
‘*God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” *“ Yes sir,” she replied, “ The 
Almighty is good to all his creatures—he 
feeds, he protects usall.’’ The stranger 
heaved a deep sigh. *** Yes, yes, he is 
merciful to man, but man is uomerciful to 
his fellow man—he is almost the only ani- 
mal that preys on his own species. Cruel 
vrétches, ye have taken from me all that 
could render life pleasing—ye have left 
neither home to shelter, nor wife, nor 
child, to comfort me—ye have cast me, 
old and feeble, upon the tempestuous 
ocean of life—and left me to buffet, alone, 
with its waves, Child—you are young 
and gay. I once had a daughter, as young, 
as gay, as beautiful as thee—I thought I 
had moulded her mind to every virtue— 
but, alas! she was the victim of sensibili- 
ty. A cruel spoiler saw the lovely flower, 
and stole her from me ; and doubtless, 
ere this, has cast it away to wither and 
to die ; perhaps, (oh, dreadful thought,) 
while I am now speaking, she is breath- 


ring her last amidst the cruel and unfeel- 


ing, exposed to the insults of the rude, 
and the scorn of the proud—calling on 
her father to protect, to bless her—and 
on her mother, whom she has murdered, 
Oh Matilda, 
Matilda, would to God I could have died 
for thee! Butno, I must wander house- 
less through the world, until | find re- 
pose, where the weary are at rest, and 
the wicked cease from troubling.” The 
stranger arose to go; but the girl looked 
up—her eyes were swollen with tears, and 
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her face was wet with weeping—she rose 
from her seat, threw her snowy arms 
around his sun-burnt neck, and kissed 
away the tear from hischeek. ‘* No, old 
man, thou shalt not go, thou shalt not 
wander any more houseless and forlorn— 
those trembling knees shall no longer 
bend with fatigue—those hoary locks are 
already bleach’d by many a summer’s 
sun, and winter’s cold. Come, | will re- 


store to you your long-lost daughter—she | 


icmay cueiae.” ee $e 
Sept. 4, 1819. GUSTAVUS. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
ON NOVELTY. 


«“ Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulg’d.” 
CowPeER. 


Various as are the desires which have 
been implanted in the human breast, 
there is none whose power is more uni- 
versal, or whose tendency is more bene- 
ficial, than that of WVovelty. None which 
affords such an extensive field tor grati- 
fication, or greater scope for exertion. 
Nature, always changing in her opera- 
tions, affords one of the grandest scenes 
for the exercise of intellectual abilities. 

If we turn with care and attention the 
page of history, and follow mankind from 
the earliest periods to the present day, 
observing the various changes which they 
have undergone, what a variety of inte- 
resting events attract our attention! At 
one time we behold nations silently 
‘emerging from the deep gloom of obscu- 
rity, and advancing with increasing rapi- 
dity to the highest summit of human gran- 
deur; again overwhelm’d by mightier 
arms, we see them. stopp’d in their bril 
liant career—plunged into barbarism and 
superstition, and involved in all the mise- 
ries of hopeless oppressions. Here, then, 
we see the various revolutions by which 
the world has been shaken: we observe 
man at one time surrounded with power 
and glory—at another, destitute and for- 
lorn. If we direct our attention to the na- 
tural and moral world, we will discover 
that it is subject to the same changes. The 
seasons enliven the year by their succes- 


sion, and the dark and gloomy aspect of|| was under the operation of this power, 


night forms a striking contrast to the 


| measure, cease to call forth our admira- | 


study the beauties of the firmanent, we || 
dwell with rapture and delight on this | 
heavenly contemplation ; but was it not 
for the various appearances which it pre- 


sents, the contemplation would, in a great 


tion and astonishment. At one time we 
view jt surrounded with brilliancy, and || 
magnificent splendour, and the stars dis- 
persed in countless numbers, ‘* proclaim 
their origin divine ;”’ at another, the ho- 
rizon becomes dim, and the Joud crash- 
ing of the distant thunder, and vivid flashes 
of lightning, raise in our minds the most 
elevated ideas. If we descend to the 
earth, we are struck with astonishment at 
the loftiness of mountains ; the sublimity 
|of cataracts ; the rapidity of falls ; the, 
fertility and diversified scenery of dales 
and valleys. This principle animates 
|Man in every stage of life : the savage, as | 














ithe sparkling gems, and searches for the 
novel. The civilized man, when he visits | 
avaricious rapidity. The productions of. 


value, and become lost as before. If we 
would know the blessing of health, we | 
must feel its deprivation ; if we would | 
know how duly to appreciate the com. | 
forts of home, and domestic affections, we 
must feel the want of them. | 





left his native land, and traversed distant | 
and remote regions ; for the search of 
knowledge, he has penetrated the deepest 
recesses of Science, and, mixing in the | 
society of different nations, contrasts their 
manners and customs with those of other 
nations, and lays in a store of ample food 
for intellectual gratification. 

To enjoy this, man has subjected the 
elements to his controul ; he has visited 
every part of the globe ; he has soared 
aloft into the sky, and penetrated the in- 
most recesses of the earth, unfolding its 
hidden mysteries. He has even sacrificed 
his existence ; the truth of which, the 
pages of history fully corroborate. ‘* It 


that the immortal Newron.—poised on 





bright and animating light of day. If we 








} . . . } 
ihe pursues his daily toils, and collects) 


the shores which produce them, admires | 
their brilliancy, and possesses them with | 


| 
| hear. 


; 


‘time pleasantly, but it will fill the mind 





imagination’s wing, traversed the realms 


—_ 


of ether, and unfolded the laws of the uni- 
verse.’”’ Youth is the season when no- 
velty presents most charms ; it is then 
we feel ambitious to discover whatever 
attracts the attention, and commands ad- 
miration, and which will ensure to us im- 
perishable fame. But as manhood ad- 
vances, it gradually wears away, loses 


‘its power, and its effects cease to ope- 


rate. 
EUSTACE. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


HAPPINESS. 
No. Ill. 


In my second number I recommended 
religion as the great source of happiness ; 
and as that includes every virtue, 1 do 
not deem it necessary to recommend any 
particular one. I shall, however, point 
out one or two things which will contri- 


‘mines of gold, is lost to all their bright- ‘bute to make our life pass gently and 
ness and beauty ; they charm only while }) 


pleasingly away. 

The study of natare, literature, and 
useful science, will be found wonderfully 
to instruct, divert, and please the mind. 


Lt will afford constant food to the intellect, 
art, and effusions of man, are regarded || and employ all our leisure moments, so 
only while new ; they soon lose their || that we shall never be under the necessi- 


ty of complaining of the heaviness of time 
—a complaint which we too frequently 
It will not only occupy all our 


with the most exalted ideas, inspire it 


| with veneration and gratitude to the giver 
To this invigorating principle, man has | of all good, and enable us to bear with 
bowed with submission ; for this he has || cheerfulness and contentment every si- 


tuation of life. It will, also, be storing 
up a fund of rational amusement for old 
age—that period when we are unable to 
participate in the active employments ot 
life ; and if we have not the means of en- 
joyment within ourselves, our time will 
be a burthen extremely difficult to sus- 
tain. ‘* How different is the view of past 
life, in the man who is grown old in know- 
ledge and wisdom, from that of him who 
is grown old in ignorance and folly ? 
The latter is like the owner of a barren 
country, that fills his eye with the pros- 
pect of naked hills and plains, which pro- 
duce nothing, either protitable or orna- 
mental ; the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscape, divided into de- 
lightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 
‘fields, and can scarce cast his cye ona 
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single spot of his possessions, that is not 
covered with some beautiful plant or 
flower ? 

I had intended to have dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of being prepared to meet with 
fortitude and resignation, the changes and 
misfortunes to which we are so subject ; 
but as it is a peculiar quality of religion 
to prepare us for this, I shall not now 
consider it ; but as some will pay more at- 
tention to a heathen philosopher, than a 
christian moralist, I shall insert an ex- 
tract from Seneca, on that subject, and 
with that close the subject. 

“* A wise and good man should stand 
prepared for all events ; remembering 
that he is destined to pass through a 
world, where pain and sorrow, disease 
and infirmity, are posted in his way. It 
is not in his power to change these con- 
ditions, upon which he receives his pre- 
sent existence ; but it certainly is, to sub- 
it to them with fortitude and acquies- 
in the laws of nature, as becomes a 
mind. It should be our constant 
avour, therefore, to reconcile our 







refined branches of literature, reared 
in the lap of luxury, bred in the school 
of virtue and morality, born to shine in 
the sphere of polished life—the ornament 
of his noble progenitors, the glory and 
hope of the country that fostered him, 
the delight of bis fond and doating pa- 
rents—falling into the snares of idleness, 
and all its accompanying, ruinous train. 
In him were centered all their earthly 
expectations ; every pleasing prospect 
of maturer years pointed to their darling 
son, and they were happy. But, ab! too 
soon we behold the prop of their de- 
clining years—the youth on whom every 


soon we see him, that immaculate gift of | 
Heaven, cherishing the poisoning seeds 


transient eye dwelt with admiration—too | 





of destruction, that mingle with, and 
strengthen every evil propensity that is) 
born in our nature, and which is suffered | 
the growth of reason, and to destroy | 
every fine fveling of the soul—sinking 
into a premature grave, shrouded in all 
the sins his youthful imagination could 





minds to these unalterable laws of Provi- 
dence, and to submit to them without 
murmur or complaint, fully persuaded 
that every thing is as it aught to be, and 
that the government of the world is in 
the hands of the Supreme Being. To de- 
liver himself up to that Being, with an 
unreserved resignation, is the mark of a 
truly great soul ; as itis of a base and lit- 
tle mind, to entertain unworthy suspi- 
cions of the order established in the 
world, to attempt to break through the 
laws of Providence, and instead of cor- 
recting his own ways, impiously presume 
‘to correct the ways of God.” 
AURELIUS. 
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6 IDLENESS, 


How destructive is the indulgence of 
‘idleness ! How many promising buds have 
been blighted on the stalk, ere the ex- 
panding leaves perfumed the air with 
their odoriferous sweets, by the too near 
alliance with that rancorous wéed which 
is suffered to grow. and infest the soil 
around it. Oh! it is the bane of all 
earthly enjoyment—the mother of every 
sordid vice. How often do we behold | 





_ the youth that has been educated in all the 


Pe se 


wept relics borne to the silent tomb, un- 
pitied by the passing traveller, a guilty 
burden to his unfeeling bearers, unla- 
mented by the friends who would have 
blest his memory and raised a monument 
in honour of genius, philosophy, and li- 
terature. His parents no longer live to 
witness his shameful end, or to feel the 
deep anguish of disappointed hope ; they 
have long since slept in the bosom of the 
earth, heart-broken in consequence of 


their prodigal son. 


ADELA. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—S—S_ 


FUNERALS. 


To.tyrant Fashion all must yield, 
He rules with sway despotic, 
And he who dares contest the field, 
_ Must be indeed Quixotic. 


Mankind are, unfortunately, so firmly 
wedded to ancient customs, and hereditary 
prejudices, (however irrational and ab- 
surd in themselves,) that it is deemed an 
officious Quixotism, in any one who at- 
tempts tocombatthem. Hence, the con- 
tinued toleration of the Inquisition in the 
old world, and imprisonment for debt in 
the new ; and hence, the great expense, 
and unnecessary parade, attendant on 
Funerals in this enlightened city. But 


too often to rankle at the heart, to check 





we should not deserve the countenance 
of the public, were we to shrink from 
the discharge of a duty, merely because 
it subjects us to censure and ridicule, 

The inhabitants of Boston are said to 
be fickle-minded, and influenced by a va- 
riety of queer notionalities ; but we are 
' compelled to confess, that some of their 
|notions are very salutary and laudable, 
' particularly with regard to funerals. Ip 
‘that town, previously to the revolution, 
van economical plan of mourning was 
adopted, the good effects of which were 
|so generally experienced, and acknow- 
ledged by the inhabitants, that its whole- 
some regulations were afterwards passed 
into a law, inthe year 17838, of which the 
following is a copy : 








To prevent excess and vain expense in mourning, 


It is hereby ordered, that in future, no scarfs, 
gloves, or rings, shall be given at any funeral ia 


suggest, despised by the world, bis un- | 


| this town ; nor shall any wine, rum, or other spi- 
} rituous liquor, be allowed, or given, at or imme- 
diately before, or after, any funeral in this town, 
| under pain that the person or persons giving, al- 
lowing, or ordering the same, shall respectively 
forfeit and pay the sum of twenty shillings for 
|, each offence. 

And it is further ordered, that whatever male 
person shall appear or walk in the procession of 
} any funeral in this town, with any new mourn- 
ing, or new black, or other new mourning coat 
or waistcoat—or with any other new black appa- 
rel, save and except a black crape around one 
arm—or shall afterwards, on account of the de- 
cease of any relation, or other person or per- 
sons, put on and wear any other mourning, than 
such piece of black crape around one arm—shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of twenty shillings for 
every day he shall put on, and wear or appear in, 
the same ; 

And no female, of whatsoever degree, shall 
put on, wear, or appear at any funeral in this 
town, in any other mourning or new black clothes 
whatever, other than a black hat or bonnet, black 
gloves, black ribands, and a black fan, on pain to 
forfeit and pay the sum of twenty shillings; and 
also forfeit and pay a like sum of twenty shillings 
forevery day she shall at any time, at, or after 
such funeral, put on, wear, or appear in such new 
clothes, as for mourning, other than a black haf, 
bonnet, black gloves, black ribands, and black fan, 
as aforesaid. 


In Montreal, a meeting of the citizens 
has been called, to consult on a genera! 
reform as respects the same subject. In 
many parts of the United States, com- 
plaints are increasing against the tyranny 
of Fashion in this particular ; but no re- 
medy has been yet suggested. 

From the communication of a Female in 
a late National Intelligencer, it appears 








that in Washington City, the hackney’ 
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coaches arein the habit of crowding round 

the door at the time and place appointed 
for a funeral—the drivers of which invite 
the people attending to ride to the grave, 
and afterwards present their bills to the 
surviving relatives ! 

We are doubtful whether (beyond the 
limits of New-England) any legal steps 
could effect the desired reform ; for were 
it attempted, thousands would at once 
raise the hue and cry of ‘* unconstitutional 
interference” —‘‘ arbitrary persecution’ '— 
 high-handed measures,” &c. &c. Xe. and 
we should be loudly called upon to sup- 
port our indefeasible rights against the 
encroachments of legislative usurpatign ; 
and as loudly admonished to adhere to the 
good old customs of our venerable fore- 
fathers ! 

A lady of our acquaintance, and one 
who is richly endowed with every men- 
tal accomplishment and amiable virtue, 
has warmly approved of the remarks, 
under this head, in our last number, She 
is yet in deep mourning for a relative 
whose decease was a happy deliverance 
from miseries of a very peculiar nature. 
It was an event long anticipated, and one 
which was (under the attendant circum- 
stances) rather to be desired than degre- 
cated. She is perfectly resigned to this 
dispensation of a righteous Providence, 
and were it not for the despotism of 
fashion, would now relish the pleasures of 
society, and its various rational amuse- 
ments, with as great a zest as formerly. 
** But what would the world say ?” 

Now, let us ask, in the name of all 
that is rational, why should the world say 
any thing ? Or, rather, why should we 
regard what the world says, when we feel 
conscious that our conduct is innocent 
and virtuous ? Why should we become 
voluntary slaves in a land of enlightened 
freedom? * Disguise thyself as thou 
wilt, still, Slavery, thou art a bitter pill.” 

The royal poet of old was governed 
by no such aarrow prejudices as those to 
which we now tamely submit. He 
mourned for his child while the helpless 
innocent lay a prey to anguish and dis- 
ease. While there was life, there was 
hope, and the paternal monarch, avoid- 
ing the tedious and formal parade of his 
eourt, retired from every eye, and 
‘« prayed, fasted, and lay all night upon 
the earth,” refusing to receive from any 
one refreshment or consolation. But 


when he knew the worst, and that there 
was no Jonger room for hope, as respect- 
ed the earthly existence of his child, ‘* he 
arose from the earth, and washed and 
anointed himself, and changed his appa- 
rel, [threw off his sackcloth,] and came 
into the house of the Lord and worship- 
ped; then he came to his own house, 
and when he required [not waiting to be 
solicited] they set bread before him, and 
he did eat.” 

It is true, that his loyal courtiers 
were as much astonished at his conduct 
as some of our republican citizens would 
be on a similar occasion ; but he conde- 
scended to explain to them his reasons : 
‘* While the child was yet alive,” said 
he, ‘‘I fasted and wept ; for | said, who 
cao tell whether God will not be gracious 
to me, that the child may live? But now 
he is dead, wherefore should | fast ? Can 
I bring him back again ?” 


conjure you to try the experiment. As- 
sume a courage if you have it not, and 
nobly dare, for once, to be guilty of sin- 
gularity. It will only be for once. Fill- 
ed with admiration at the boldness of the 
laudable attempt, those of your sex, 
whose censures you apprehend, will 
soon be the most zealous in striving to 
excel you in the economical fashion you 
will thus introduce. From our sex you 
have nothing to fear; for if even your 
failings charm us, how much more will a 
new grace, added to the catalogue of your 
virtues. 
your parlours assumed a quaker plain- 


; a 7 { 
ness and simplicity. No longer are your 


cabinets, your bureaus, and your mirrors, 
loaded with extraneous ornaments. Con- 
sent, then, to be consistent in the exer- 
cise of that charming taste, with which 
you are endowed by nature and educa- 
tion. Extend the fashion of plainness 
and simplicity, from your furniture to 
your mourning habiliments; and while 
you emulate the quakers in the one, let 
them not so totally eclipse you in the 
other. 

It is only necessary for the ladies to 
attempt the reform—success is certain. 
Were a few leading families to set the 
laudable example, the wizard charm 








would at once be broken, and the vota- 





Ladies—it is you, and you alone, who | 
can commence and effect the desired re- | on the score of convenience, as tending to 
form—you, who are priestesses in the | free the wearers from addresses and ob- 
temple of Fashion. We most earnestly | servations, which might wound the feel- 


Already has the furniture of 





| 
| 
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‘ries of sables would soon dwindle into an 


insignificant minority, and be pointed at 
for their obstinate oddity. Wherein 
consists the necessity or propriety of 
wea:ing garments, which are supposed 
to correspond in colour to the gloom of 
our minds ? Ifsuch necessity or proprie- 
ty can be proved, why do we not change 
our apparel, (not to accommodate the va- 
riations of the atmospheric temperature) 
but to keep pace with the revolutions of 
our feelings ? Let us be consistent—and 
when we hear good news, instantly apply 
to the tailor for a corresponding suit. Let 
the despairing lover be clothed in green, 
until he meets from his mistress the 
bright sunshine of a smile, and then 
change colour like the cameleon. The 
knights of the thimble would be benefitted 
by such an arrangement, and families 
might as well be ruined this way as by 
expensive funerals. 

Mourning dresses may be advocated 


ings. But might not this end be answer- 
ed by the most simple and economical 


| badge ? A black ribbon (if black must be 
\adopted) er a simple string of beads, 


would be amply sufficient » or what would 
be still more congenial to a refined taste, 
a wreath of cypress, myrtle, or willow, 
might be worn on the hats of both sexes. 
The ladies might, indeed, wear them 
without hats, instead of a wreath of flow- 
ers, or as ornaments for the bosom of 
their frocks. 


———— OOO 
USEFUL MISCELLANY. 


It is a curious fact, not generally 
known, that the body of a drowned per- 
son may be made to rise and float on the 
surface of the water, by a loaf of bread in 
which a quantity of quicksilver is insert- 
ed. In confirmation of this interesting 
fact, a respectable citizen of George- 
town, D. C. relates the following parti- 
culars : 

** A young lad, about 16 years old, by 
name, Nichols, the son of Simon Nichols, © 
(then sheriff of Montgomery county, Ma- 
ryland,) who lived then with Mr. Robert 
Peter, not knowing how to swim, slipped, 
when bathing, into a deep place in the 
Potomac, directly before the place where 
now the Commercial Warehouse stands, 
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and was drowned. After several upsuc- 
cessful attempts to recover the body, his 
father was sent for, 20 miles distance. 
The next day, in the presence of his fa- 
ther, attempts were constantly making to 
recover the body, but in vain. Some 
person present mentioned the loaf of 
bread and quicksilyer. It was procured 
and put into the river : after moving some 
small distance from where it was put in, 
the body of the drowned person bounced 
up near the loaf—I say bounced, because 
it rose with force, so that ten or twelve 
inches of the body came above the wa- 
ter, and again sunk to the level. 1 carnot 
say whether the loaf was attracted to the 
place by the body, or carried there by the 
current. I have been thus particular, 
because there are at least a dozen per- 
sons, now living, who know the fact, and 
were eye witnesses of it. The father 
fainted away, and dropped, as if shot at 
the instant. I think it happened at the 
close of the revolutionary war.”’ 


Rye Coffee. 

Try 1t.—A writer in the Plough Boy, 
who signs ‘ pomy,” says that he has 
been assured by a lady of the first respec- 
tability, thatshe had used Rye Coffee in 
her family for one month, and that the 
cost had been but eighteen cents—that 
none of her family (except one servant 
who was in the secret) knew but that it 
was coffee of the best kind. 

Dinectrons.—Put a quantity of rye 
into warm water, rub it well through the 
hands, then rinse it well in clean cold 
water, dry it, and then burn and grind it 


- in the usual method. 


To repel Contagion. 

Take of wormwood, thyme, rosemary, 
lavender, sage, rue, and mint, each a 
handful ; pour on them a quart of the best 
wine vinegar, set them eight days in mo- 
derate bot ashes, shake them now and 
then thoroughly, then squeeze the juice 
out of the contents through a clean cloth, 
to which add two ounces of camphor— 
the use thereof is to rinse the mouth, and 
wash under the armpits, neck, temples, 
palms of the hands and feet, and to smell 
frequently. : 

The. above recipe proved an effica- 
cious remedy against the Plague in Lon- 
don, when it raged there in the year 
4666, and is recommended as a defence 


|against infection of any kind. 


The cir-' 
cumstance of this recipe being obtained 
from the thieves who, guarded by this 
simple defence, used to plunder infected 
houses, and even descend into the graves 
io plunder the dead, is already known. 
The smell of it is often found a cure for 
the most intense head-ache. 


Cure for the Gout. 








The best cure for the Gout, is to ap- 
ply a leek poultice to the part affected. 
Numerous instances of its efficacy, in 
this painful disorder, have recently oc- 
curred. Its culture should be cherished 
as a medicine of inestimable value. 


To remove the spots of Grease from Print- 
ed Books. 


The spot should be moistened with a 
camel hair pencil, dipped in rectified 
spirits of turpentine; when it is dry, 
moisten it with a little spirits of wine, 
which will effectually remove any stain 





the turpentine may have left. 








There is a young lady in our city 
whom I never see without increased ad- 
miration, and whose deportment and per- 


She has been at a boarding-school, but 
not so long as to hecome a convert to the 
stiff and unsocial doctrines too often in- 
culcated there; she is undergoing a 
course of studies at home ; she rises, 
said her mother, very early in the morn- 
ing, and before leaving her chamber, she 
puts it to rights, and adjusts all those lit- 
tle domestic objects which require care, 
while they encourage industry ; before 
breakfast she studies, probably a French 
lesson, or reads a few pages of history, 
which is always attractive.if not delight- 
ful; she presides at the breakfast table, 
and discharges the first domestic duty— 
the meal finished, she takes a lesson in 
music, in languages, in drawing, or may 
be in dancing ; she writes her exercises, 
and familiarizes herself to the pen ; she 
then has some domestic affairs which re- 
quire attention,. and like Portia and La- 
cretia, she is not unmindful of, nor un- 
skilful at, her needle. Here are all the 
advantages which can be acquired at a 
boarding-school blended with domestic 
attainments, calculated to make an accom- 
plished young lady and a useful wife ; 





| and I never was more perfectly convinced, 


sonal attractions are themes of applause. 





—= 


| that he who is so happy as to engage her 
favourable sentiments, will find himself 
possessed of what he cannot too highly 
prize—an amiable and accomplished 
companion for life.—WNat. In. 





Deception. . 


Sieur Boaz, the slight-of-hand-man. 
was lately accosted in Carlisle in the 
usual style by a retailer of oranges, 
‘** Well, my lad,” says the sieur, “ how 
do you sell them ?”—* Tuppence a 
piece, sir,” says the orange dealer,— 
‘** High priced, indeed,” rejoined the 
deceiver ; ‘* however, we’ll try them.” 
Cutting an orange in four pieces, “ Be. 
hold,” says the sieur, (producing a new 
guinea from the inside of the orange,) 
‘“‘ how your fruit repays me for your ex- 
tortion. Come, I can afford to purchase 
one more,” and he repeated the same 
experiment as with the first. ‘ Well, 
to be sure,” says he, * they are the 
first fruit I ever found to produce golden 
seeds.” The sieur then wished to come 
to terms for the whole basket, but the 
astonished clodpole, with joyous alacrity, 
iran out of the house, and reaching home, 
|began to quarter the contents of the 
whole basket. But, alas! the seeds 
were no more than the produce of na- 
ture—the conjurer alone possessing the 
golden art.—Lon. pap. 





—————EERERe weal 


ANECDOTES. 


The celebrated ventriloquist, Charles, 
after spending Friday evening last with 
two gentlemen, Dr. S—- and Mr. B—, 
made one of his humorous sallies in 
Pearl-street. In passing an empty shop, 
a loud voice was heard calling help! 
help! and a crowd of people assembled 
directly round the door to inquire what 
was the matter, when the voice, in a de- 
clining tone, called for assistance, *‘ force 
the doors,” and every one present, anx- 
ious to help, was | endeavouring to break 
the window shutter, when the owner of 
the shop arrived, and opened the door. 
The ventriloquist then walked off, and 
nobody was to be found. 

A wag observing a fellow steal a fish, 
and put it under his jacket, which was 
too short to conceal the theft, whispered 
to the purloiner to wear, in future, # 
longer jacket, or steal a shorter fish. 
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Now smile the green valleys all moistened with 
rain, 

And gayly the lambs sporting over the plain, 

And sweet singsthe red-breast aloft ou the spray, 

But to me all is joyless, for—Wicttiam's away. 


Yet fair is the lily, and fragrant the rose, 

And modest the graces the eglantine shows ; 

The streams murmur softly, and splendid the day, 

But nought can delight me, since my WiLLiam’s 
away. 


While pensive I sit on the hill’s airy brow, 
And gaze on the landscape thus varied below ; 
The social affections assert their whole sway, 





And sad heaves my bosom, while my Witttam’s 
away. 


Oh! Friendship! thou sweetner and comfort of | 
life ! | 


Oh! Love! thou rich balm for the cares of a wife! | 
Accept from these eyes the warm tribute I pay, 
Ye only can sooth when my WiLtiam's away. 


MARIA 8. | 
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Ah! now the shades of night descend, ‘~ 
‘«« The busy toil of day is done ;” 

The evening shades some pleasure lend, 
I now can sit, and muse—alone. 


Where is the friend with converse sweet, 
To charm the silent evening hour, 

My thoughts with kindred thoughts to meet, 
And sooth my heart with friendship’s power ? | 


Have I a friend—a real friend ? | 
Alas! I fear there is not one ; 

And I my life am doom’d to spend, 
Neglected, cheerless, and—alone. 


Yet, hush my heart, nor thus repine ! 
In silence all thy sorrows bear ; 
For, conscious rectitude is thine, 
And virtuous pride should check the tear. 


Let friends pursue the rich and gay, 
And scorn to seek my humble home ; 
Perhaps I’m still more blest than they, 
For here no jarring passions come. 
HARRIET, 
c meemennnal 
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WILLIE’S GRAVE. 


The breath of eve was floating soft 
O’er Hudson's classic stream ; 

The twilight snipes were heard aloft, 
Mid day’s departing beam ! 

When, clad with sorrow’s dun array, 
In native beauty young, 

4 Lady cross’d my lonely way, 
And plaintively she sung : 





“Oh! Iwill seek iny Willie's grave 








In yonder locust grove ; 
From careless feet and dull hearts save, 
The spot I dearly love : 








| 





Ah Willie ! was not this true breast, 
A fitter resting place, 

Where tresses bright thy hands carest, 
Or fann’d thy bonnie face ? 


*« Were not these eyes far purer lamps 
To light thy happy bloom, 

Than now, amid the deathly damps, 
Thy joyless home illume ! 

My mother told me thou didst die, 
As others e’er depart: 

Nay.! nay, dear spirit passing by, 
I know they broke thy heart.” 


“ But sweet! it was not me—no! no! 
It was no deed of mine ; 

Thy virtues round my heart did grow, 
Like tendrils round the vine ; 

But cruel parents frown'’d on me— 
(Tho’ harsh, I love them still,) 

They tore my plighted soul from thee, 
And cross’t high Heaven’s will !” 


“ No mother calls me daughter now— 
Oh ! she ador’d her child ; 

She press’d my hand upon her brow— 
For pardon look’d and smil’d ! 

She kiss’d my cheek, with streaming eyes, 
As Heaven's own angels greet, 

If sadly, journeying thro’ the skies, 
Pure beings! ye should meet ! 


“ On thy lone grave with trembling hand, 
I planted wild-flowers fair ; 

I'll weep ‘till their sweet buds expand— 
No weed shall flourish there ! 

Young spring, like me, was tripping gay, 
When latest there we met : 

Twice spring hath come and gone away— 
My Willie’s sleeping yet ! 


“ Departed love! oh ! smile once more, 
Tho’ 'tis no smile for me, 

Unclose those eyes which charm’d before— 
Dead ? nay—it cannot be! 

Ah yes! this hand is pale and chill— 
Those cheeks are waste and drear : 

That heart, that manly heart, is still— 
My friend—my only dear ! 


“ O come, ye ever loving doves, 
Here, here your wooings breathe ; 
Bring all fair spring hath left—sweet loves! 
And here your nest enwreathe : 
But—hush that bliss-recalling strain, 
Your tender trills give o'er! 
I should not think of love again— 
Since Willie is no more.” 


Thus mourn’d this faded, constant fair ; 
She gently stoop’d to bind, 

Among her wanton, flutt’ring hair, 
A braid her fingers twin'd ; , 

*T was luckless form’d, from those grave flow’rs; 
She thrill’d—she gaz’d—she sigh’d : 
Kiss’d all away their glist’ning showers— 

Like innocence—she died ! 


Now murm’ring Hudson's brightest maid 
Beside her lover lies ; 





As evening draws her softest shade, 
So sweetly clos’d her eyes! 








Ye parents! ye whom heavy'n hath blest, 
In joy’s extatie hours, 

Oh ! strew with thorns no youthful breast, 
When love is off’ring flowers ! 

Sept. 4th, 1819. S. or New-Jerseyr. 
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THE JOYS OF LOVE. 


Along life's variegated road, 
Alternate joys and pains we find ; 
Now hope, now fear, make their abode, 
In the inconstant wavering mind. 
But through the pleasures which we rove, 
None can exceed the joys of love. 


To see two souls in love unite, 
Each warm'd by its refulgent rays ; 
Oh! what a charming heavenly sight, 
Worthy an angel's ardent gaze. 
Thus mutual feelings then will prove, 
There’s nothing like the joys of love. 


It will the ills of life assuage, 
Give pleasure's charms a greater zest, 
Calm the tempestous passions’ rage, 
Augment the sun-shine of the breast. 
Youth it will comfort, old age sooth, 
Such are the heavenly joys of love. 


Oh! had I one fair constant friend, 
How would we gild life's troubles o'er; 
And when our earthly joys would end, 
And scenes terrestrial charm no more, 
Then would we in the heavens above, 
Forever sing the joys of love. 


G. or MassacuGQsetTtTs. 
S mtentiiuieatll 
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On meeting a beloved Wife after a long absence. 


The rose-path of home his impatience has trod, 
And his eye travels o’er its long-imag'd retreat, 
As it lifteth a grateful prayer-piriion to God, 
And it turns its lone treasure of passion to meet’ 


There are feelings the little world cannot con- 
ceive, 
Fleet raptures too pure for our lips to proclaim ; 
Emotions the grovelling cannot believe, 
Nor Death's stern omnipotence scarcely con 
tame. 


Who looks on the tremulous fringe of an eye, 
Freighted with soul-tears that congregate there ; 

Who hears the half-languishing dirge of a sigh, 
But feels it hath nothing on earth to compare. 


Who sees the white cheek lose its delicate cast, 
The reflection of roses its slumber supply ; 
But feels the wreck’d vigor of language must 
waste, 
And fancy, asham’d of its dullness, must die. 


Some deem this dear world—the wide cemetry 
of bliss, 
Some a flowerless moor—and a_blessingless 
life : 
Have they sigh’d—on the laxury of woman’spure 
kiss ? 
Have they slept—on the heart of an innocent 


wife ? 
Sept. 14th, 1819. WERTER. 
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CANZONET. 


When the primrose and cowslip enamel the 
ground, 
Diffusing the sweets of their fragrance around ; 
When their odours the meadows luxuriantly yield, 
And the wings of the breeze sweep the bean 
blossom’d field ; 
How sweet at the close of the evening to rove, 
With the girl whose affections are guarded by | 
love. 





beauty and originality. Many of our readers 
have already complained that the complexion of 
this paper is too sombre, and on reviewing our file, 
we.are convinced that their complaints are not 
unfounded. The muses, in common with other 
females, may be allowed to weep o@ particular 
occasions; but their smiles are certainly more 
fascinating than their tears. 

We shall not forget “ There ts an hour” to 
friendship dear. 

Lucien’s poetry is not exactly such as we want. 

The Hungarian Legend is too long. 





When the beauties of nature begin to decline, 


| 
| 
And the oaks of the forest their foliage resigu ; ! 
t 


? 
And the first star of the evening beams pale from 
on high ; 
With a bosom serene, how delightful to rove, 


With the girl whose affections are guarded by | 


leve. 


When life's weary journey draws near to a close, 
On the bosom of friendship how sweet to repose ; 
What moments of rapture our feelings engage, 
When we talk o’er the pleasures of youth in our 
age ; 
Thusthe comforts of life will, forev~r, improve, 
With those whose affections are guarded by 
love. Vv. 


is founded on the an- 
being condemned to 
, as a punishment for 


The following e 
tient notion of Old 
lead apes, in the other 
their fastidiousness in this. 

- EPIGRAM, 


On the marriage of an Old Maid to a Young. 
Dandy. 
Margaret's match be a subject of mirth, 
She acted with wisdom we know, 
And wisely preferr'd leading one ape on earth, 
To a dozen in regions below. 





NEW-YORK, 
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NEW SERIES. 


The unexpected and almost unprecedented de- 
mand for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, having so 
completely exhausted the original copies, as to 
disappoint many persons who have applied for 
them, the publishers have determined to com- 
mence a New Series of the work, on the 23d of 
October next, so that all who wish to possess per- 
fect volumes, can be accommodated by commenc- 
ing their subscriptions at the date above mention- 
ed, when No. 1, of the New Series, will be issued. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favour of J. L. shall appear. © 
We are sorry that we cannot comply with the 
request of G. U. but we have concluded to insert 
no more elegies in the Cabinet, unless they are re- 


ihe The Bride of Lammermoor” and a “ Legend 
When the sun streaks with purple the cold azure || of Montrose,” being the third series of Talesof my 


) The Fish and Birds, which are in a fine state of 


LITERARY. 


Landlord, has recently been published in thiscity. 

John Lathrop, Esq. proposes to publish at 
| Georgetown, D. C. a volume entitled “ Miscel- 
'lanies in Prose and Verse, comprising essays and 
poems on subjects philosophical, literary, moral 
and patriotic. The volume will also contain 
| sketches of life, society and manners in India, 
‘taken by the author, during a residence of ten 
' years in that interesting part of the globe. 


Grand Museum of Natural History. 


We would earnestly ad vise our readers, of both 
, Sexes, to visit the Museum of Natural History, now 
opened at No. 3 Park Place. The proprietor, 
Mons. Perpicurer, has been engaged for eigh- 
teen years in collecting the various treasures here 
exhibited, and we must pronounce the whole to 
be the most choice and perfect collection of ob- 
jects of Natural History that we have ever visited. 


preservation, comprise the most rare and curious 
species ; and the crustaceous and molluscous ani- 
mals, form an aptillustration of the term infinity, 
when applied to numbers and variety. It only 
requires to be visited, to be admired. 


EEE _____________} 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Maclay, Mr. John Runnells, to Miss Mary 
Farrell, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 9th inst. by the Rev. Cornelius 
| P. Wyckoff, Mr. Samuel Hay, to Miss Margaret 
Clealand, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Maclay, Mr. James Clark, to Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Irving, of London, (Eng.) 

At Jamaica, (L. I.) on Tuesday evening last, by 
the Rey. Mr. Weed, Mr. Thomas S. Wickes, to 
Miss unnett. 





Brothers, of this city,) to Miss Augusta Mary Ca- 
sey, danghter of James Casey, esq. of that place 
At Camden, Maine, on the 16th ult. by Jona 
than Thayer, esq. Mr. Peleg Smith, aged 68 
years, to Miss Lucy Cotherell, aged 21. 








ne 


DIED, 


On Tuesday evening, Sept. 7, after a lingering 


| illness, Mrs. Mary Harrison, aged 60 years, wife 


of John H. Harrison. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 8, at Governor's Island, 
New-York Harbor, first Lieut. Samuel Arm stro n 
of the United States’ corps of Artillery, eldest son 
ofthe late Capt. Samuel Armstrong, of Boston, 
who was an officer of the Revclution. 

On Sunday afternoon, of a lingering illness; 
Mrs. Hannah Knott 

On Saturday, Mr. John H. Greswold, in the 
24th year of his age. 

On Sunday, Mr. Peter Larousseliere, merchant; 
aged 60 years, a native of Cape Francois, Island 
of St. Domingo. 

On Monday evening, suddenly, with apoplexy, 
Capt. John Cunningham, transparent soap manu- 
facturer, aged 36 years, formerly of New-Bed: 
ford, Mass. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. George Platt. 

On Monday evening, of a lingering illness of 
five weeks, Mrs. Patty Bush, relict of the late John 
Bushy pilot. 

On Wednesday, Sth inst. the infant son of the 
British Consul. 

On the 4th instant, Mrs. Catharine Bogart, aged 
82 years. She has left five children,,thirty-two 
grend ehildrén, sixteen great grand children, all 
residing in this city. 

On Saturday night last, of a lingering illness, 
Mr. Ebenezer Manson, in the 38th year of his age. 

At Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, 8th inst. 
after afew days illness, Joel Bunce, esq. aged 45 
years, postmaster, and of the house of Bunce & 
Woodhull, of this city. 

On Tuesday, 7th inst. at Fairfield, Con. Mr. 
Anson Hubbell, merchant, of the house of Smith 
& Hubbell, of this city. . 

At Chatham, (N. J.) on the 3d inst. Mrs. Sarah 
Cockrem, wife of Philip Cockrem, of this city, 
in the 54th year of her age. 

At Charleston, on the Ist. inst. after an illness 
of six days, of the prevailing fever, Mr. James 
M‘liwraith, printer. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 5, at Springfield, 
(N. J.) Mr. Albert Smith, aged 67 years, 7 months, 
and 17 days, a respectable inhabitant of this city. 
Endeared by his manly virtues to a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances ; with a heart ever 





AL , (L. 1.) on Wednesday, the: Ist 
inst. by ry Phineas Rice, the Rev. Benjamin 
Griffin, of Mamaroneck, Westchester county, to 
Miss Ann Maria Thorne, daughter of Samuel 
Thorne, esq. of the former piace. 

At New-Rochelle, on Wednesday evening, 8th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kearney, Mr. Joseph Pol- 








hill, merchant, of Georgia, to Miss Julia J. Guion, 
of the former place. 

At Middletown, (Con.) on Monday evening, 
6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Noble, Mr. Richard 





¢Gommended by some features of uncommon 


Oakley, (of the firm of Charles Oakley and 





open to the calls of sympathy ; a mind devoted to 
the welfare of his family, and a soul to the service 
of his Creator: Society has met with a loss, the 
recollection of which time alone can obliterate. 


But cease to weep—alas ! he’s gone, 
He’s kiss’d affliction’s rod; 

He lived, and died, “ an honest man, 
The noblest work of God.” 


Then cease to weep, his soul is fled, 
To join the Heavenly Host above, 
And with them chaunt etérnal praise,. 
To theeternal source of Love, °° 










































































